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AN EXHIBITION OF SWEDISH 
CONTEMPORARY DECORA- 
MIVE ART 


Under the auspices of H. R. H. the 
Crown Prince of Sweden there will be held 
in Gallery D 6 from January 18 through 
February 27, 1927, an exhibition of Swedish 


contemporary decorative art. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART 


Beginning December 4, the Museum will 
show its Tenth Annual Exhibition of 
American Industrial Art. Recent develop- 
ments in American production of home 
furnishings promise an interesting collec- 
tion, especially since the conditions of ad- 


mission to the exhibition require that en- 
tries be designed and executed in all of their 
parts in the United States. 


TALKS BY THE STAFF FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM 


An unusual opportunity is offered the 
membership this season. On Thursday 
afternoons, beginning October 28, at four 
o'clock, members of the curatorial staff 
will talk informally about some phase of the 
collections in their charge. 

On four successive Thursdays, beginning 
October 28, Mr. Ivins will talk on What 
Prints Are. On the first three Thursdays 
of December Miss Morris will speak about 
Lace. Mr. Grancsay on January 6 and 33 
and Mr. Hoopes on January 20 will deal 
with interesting phases of the Department 
of Arms and Armor. Finally, on January 
27 Miss Richter will speak about the recent 
accessions in the Classical Department. 


THE LIBRARY 


At the beginning of the season it may 
be of advantage to recall to BULLETIN 
readers the facilities for study which the 
Museum Library affords. 

The Library contains books relating to 
archaeology and the fine and industrial arts, 
and works not wholly concerned with art 
but containing matter important to stu- 
dents of art or illustrations useful to art- 
ists and designers. Among such books are 
works on heraldry, anatomy, and botany, 
and publications of antiquarian and archae- 
ological societies throughout the world. A 
large number of periodicals, American and 
foreign, dealing with art and archaeology 
are acquired, and the current parts are 
available for use as soon as they are re 
ceived. A special feature of the Library 
is its splendid collection of American and 
foreign sale catalogues. 

The collection of books, about 54,000, 
is supplemented by a collection of about 
78,000 photographs of architecture, paint- 
ings, sculpture, and the minor arts. 

These collections are for reference only. 
Sketching and drawing from the books and 
photographs is permitted. Photostat repro- 
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ductions may be obtained at a reasonable 
cost. 

The Library is open to the public daily 
except on holidays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Saturdays until 6 p.m., and Sundays from 
| p.m. to 6 p.m. 


A COMMENT ON FRANK A. 
MUNSEY’S BEQUEST TO 
THE MUSEUM 
Mr. Munsey’s bequest of his residuary 
estate to The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was widely discussed in the press of 
the country at the time his will was offered 
for probate. | No doubt this was due in 
part to the grossly exaggerated estimate of 
its amount.'. But the comment elicited, 
from whatever cause, by the announce- 
ment of the gift was interesting psycholog- 
ically and practically quite apart from 
the amount involved. Psychologically, 
because it bears on the motives which 
induce gifts for philanthropic purposes. 
Practically, because these motives must 
be translated into action by those who 
make their wills with any philanthropic 
intent. Every such person must answer 
for himself, and perhaps more often for 
herself, the question: ‘“To what cause or 
causes shall I give?’’ Individual answers 
to this question have been given in many 
recent wills to which public attention has 

been directed. 

Part of the criticism of Mr. 
will may have come from those who regard 
our Museum as only a mausoleum of dead 
art. This point of view was really met 
in advance by William T. Dewart, Mr. 
Munsey’s lifelong friend and chief executor, 
in announcing the bequest: 


Munsey’s 


“The very ample residue is to go where 
hundreds of thousands of the citizens of 
New York would wish it to go, to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to serve the 
needs of education, enlightenment and cul- 

‘Since this was written, Mr. Munsey’s execu- 
tors have sold his chief assets, newspapers and 
Mohican stores, for approximately $13,000,000, 
partly for cash, partly on credit. The cash re- 
ceived will be less than Mr. Munsey’s known debts. 
The Museum receives nothing now. It is not 
entitled to receive anything until administration 
is completed. 


7 
ah 


POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
ture for the countless generations of all 
time to come.” 


In making this statement, Mr. Dewart 
undoubtedly voiced the opinion of those 
who are familiar with the development 
of our Museum and know it to be in no 
sense a mere depository of art treasures, 
but an active and efficient force in the 
social and educational activities of our city. 

Another objection, expressed notably in 
church circles, was that Mr. Munsey’s 
fortune should rather have been given to 
the ‘“‘sick and the poor,” and that his gift 
was not what these critics called “charity.” 
The thought underlying this attitude 
toward Mr. Munsey’s public spirit was 
recently embodied in a question addressed 
to Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in his “Everyday 
Questions”’ column of the Boston Herald: 


“Would it not have been preferable for 

Mr. Munsey to have left his money to a 
better cause than the New York museum? 
Would it not have been far better to use 
the Munsey funds for annuities for poor 
widows who are willing to work for the 
income thus produced than for Mr. Mun- 
sey to have left his estate for the benefit 
of a class that is not in need of the actual 
necessities of life?”’ 
The answer of Dr. Cadman, who as presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches in 
America certainly represents some church 
circles, was as follows: 


“What are the actual necessities of life? 
Surely they are not confined to the physical 
realm. ‘Man shall not live by _ bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’ 

“Seldom has the Creator spoken to his 
children more helpfully than in those works 
of nature and of man which the museum 
you mention conserves for the public good. 
It is not within any one’s province in a 
free country to dictate the disposition of 
surplus wealth once the demands of the 
state on it have been satisfied. If it were, 
a thousand pleas would doubtless be en- 
tered only to confuse and harass its be- 
stowal. Nor is there any famine in this 
land of ours so far as food is concerned. 
But there is a fearful blight of ignorance 
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and of ugliness which Mr. Munsey’s be- 
quest at least helps tocheck. On the whole 
| think nothing became Mr. Munsey so well 
as the way in which he left his money.”’ 

R. W. de F. 


THE REUBELL COLLECTION OF 
COURT SWORDS AND EARLY 
DAGGERS 


In the Room of Recent Accessions are 
exhibited court swords and early daggers 
lately presented to the Museum by Jean 
Jacques Reubell of Paris, in memory of his 
mother, born Julia C. Coster, of New York, 
and of his wife, born Adeline E. Post, also 
of this city. The specimens shown at 
this time represent but the broad lines of 
the collection, which contains 93 court 
swords (1650-1820), 26 hunting swords 
(1550-1800), and 239 daggers (mainly 
1200-1700)—a collection which, experts be- 
lieve, is the most complete of its kind ex- 
tant, containing objects of highest quality 
and supreme rarity. In the latter regard, 
in the light of personal experience | am led 
to add that such a collection could probably 
never be made again. A catalogue describ- 
ing these arms and illustrating them is now 
in preparation and will give the reader an 
insight into a highly developed branch of 
art which, during the past two centuries, has 
been sadly neglected. 

It is fair to say that the daggers and 
swords are objets d’art of extraordinary 
merit, beautiful in lines, rich and varied in 
ornament, designed by distinguished paint- 
ers, engravers, medalists, recalling epochs 
when arms were among the most costly and 
highly prized human possessions. In fact, 
one has only to examine state portraits of 
those days to be convinced that the beauty 
of “‘side-arms”’ received the greatest atten- 
tion on the part of a grand seigneur, for, 
judging from his portrait, he was as keenly 
interested in recording for posterity the de- 
tails of sword-hilt and dagger as of the fea- 
tures of his face. 


CourRT SWORDS 


From 1650 onward the sword degener- 
ated as a weapon of warfare, but for more 


than a century it still remained in general 
use as an adornment or as a symbol of 
caste (just as a scepter became the orna- 
mental and symbolic survivor of the 
military mace of early times). During 
this epoch it underwent a series of curious 
changes: for one thing it became subject to 
elaborate enrichment. Such, indeed, was 
then the vogue of court swords that their 
makers, the fourbisseurs, could with profit 
not only give their own best efforts to pro- 
duce specimens of great beauty, but even 
pay adequate sums for the services of the 
best artists in kindred lines, designers, 
painters, seal-cutters, goldsmiths, and 
especially medalists. From this point of 
view the Reubell Collection of court swords 
has an unusual significance, for not only 
are its objects beautiful, but they represent 
“types’’: they tell us the progressive story 
as to how the court sword arose from the 


severely tested swords of the seventeenth 
century, and how in all parts they ran 
through a gamut of changes dictated by 
varving fashions, codes, manuals, and 
local tastes. 

Some of these changes were of no func- 
tional value, in fact quite the reverse. 
Thus in the direction of material one may 
here see how the steel of the earliest hilts, 
which was functional, 7.e., useful as a 
defense for the hand, gave place in time 
to brass, silver, gold, tortoise-shell, ivory, 
porcelain, even to glass. Or how such 
an element as the branch of the hilt, 
which was a stout steel band protecting 
the knuckles, gradually faded away, be- 
coming string-like in slenderness, or a 
decorative row of steel beads, before dis- 
appearing entirely. Or how the _ loops 
(pas d’ane) in the earlier hilt, which gave 
support to index and middle fingers, 
dwindled progressively to so small a size 
that the fingers could not pass through 
them, in the end becoming small flattened 
twigs giving little hint as to their mode of 
origin. Or how the pommel, which served 
originally as the counterpoise of the blade, 
lost its great size and globular shape, be- 
coming progressively slender and light. 
Or how the cross-guard (quillons), failing 
to grow to its earlier length, curled up and 
died senile. Or, before the sword passed 
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out of general use, how the blade, shrinking 
in breadth and length, turned into a slender, 
lance-like surgical instrument, beautiful 
none the less in Its way. 

Even as interestingly one may trace in 
the present series of objects the gradation 
of ornament in the hilt dictated by time 
and country, till in the end one recognizes 
at a glance the heavy, richly sculptured 
silver hilts of the England of James II; 
the blued and ajouré steel hilts of William 
and Mary; the “ Tonkin”’ swords (made in 
Peking, by the way) in the fashion of ear- 
ly eighteenth-century chinotserie, French, 
Dutch, English; the porcelain hilts of 
Saxony; the bronze-gilt bulbous grips 
common in the German courts of 1750- 
1780; the graceful hilts of the 
epoch of Louis XV (which attained stan- 
dardization to such a degree that the expert 
is today hardly able to distinguish French 
from Italian, from Spanish, or even from 
English); the delicate cut-steel and beaded 
hilts of the English, some studded with 
enamel or Wedgwood porcelain —and so on. 


‘< ” 
TOCOCcCO 


DAGGERS 


The daggers tell us a similar story, but 
a longer one and more difficult to follow. 
In a general way the dagger developed cer- 
tain forms, or “types,’’ which were used 
for long periods and varied little, and 
others which underwent rapid and diversi- 
fied ‘‘evolution” on account of sudden 
changes of function. Thus the ‘kidney 
dagger,”” named from the shape of its 
guard, and known especially in northern 
Europe from the thirteenth century, has 
retained its form with slight changes to the 
present day, for it still flourishes in the 
dirk (biodag) of the Highlander; while the 
parrying dagger (main gauche) changed its 
forms kaleidoscopically within the space 
of half a century (1570-1620) in almost 
every part of Europe. Historically the 
dagger functioned as a short sword to be 
used quickly and at close quarters, when 
even a fraction of a second lost in drawing 
a longer blade would be a matter of life or 
death. Hence early daggers were apt to 
be miniature swords of the period. To 
this bear witness in our collection the hilts 
of certain Gothic daggers. Other daggers 
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were really swords in size of hilt and width 
and weight of blade, but were vastly 
shortened up, to be used in narrow streets 
of Italian cities—and beautiful, indeed, 
are some of these stubby swords (whose 
blade, five finger-breadths in width, is 
called cinquedea), gilded and blued, and 
richly engraved by such a master as Ercole 
de’ Fideli. Several of this type are in the 
Reubell Collection, objects rare beyond 
measure, so rare that during the writer’s ex- 
perience as a collector he has never known 
one to be offered at public sale which was 
in prime condition, rich in quality, and au- 
thentic. Not, by the way, that the early 
“kidney daggers’’ mentioned above are not 
rarissima in spite of the fact that our series 
of them is alarmingly rich.!| Other sought- 
for types in our collection are its stradiotes 
or ‘eared daggers,” which arose from an 
Oriental arm (which in the changeless East 
still survives) and became luxuriously fash- 
ionable during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In this group the taste ran to 
slimness and to an ornament in the pommel 
which was earlier a functional rivet: of this 
rare form the Reubell Collection contains 
the best-known example, rich in intricate 
design, etched and gilded. Of the re- 
maining dozen or more types of daggers de- 
veloped from the Middle Ages to the eigh- 
teenth century, all are represented in our 
series admirably. 

We should not close the present notice 
without attempting—even at the risk of 
indiscretion—to consider two questions 
which have been asked repeatedly during 
the past months, “How did M. Reubell 
succeed in making such an extraordinary 
collection?” and ‘‘Why did he, who ts not a 
countryman, decide to present it—an im- 
portant part of his life-work and of his 
fortune—to an American museum?” The 
first question is not difficult to answer. M. 


1When the objects of the present benefaction 
were being sorted out in the rue de Marignan, 
our benefactor said: ““You have too many 
‘kidney daggers’ there.” “Not at all,’’ was the 
reply, “it would be wrong to let a single one 
escape.” ‘Pooh to you,” said M. Reubell, 
“it is highly unwise to take them all, for if a 
visitor should see so many, he would conclude 
instinctively either that such forms are common 
or that many of them are false!” 
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Reubell was a born collector, and born in 
the purple, for he had every means and lei- 
sure to devote to his hobby. Add to this 
that he was brought up and lived always 
among devoted and talented collectors: 
from childhood his taste and judgment 
were developed under the competent eye 
of a mother who collected bibelots of many 


early seventies, he has been in close touch 
with antiquaries great and small, and at 
the Hétel Drouot, to which sooner or later 
most objects of art in Paris find their way, 
he has rarely missed a sale; specimens 
which he failed to get today he would buy 
tomorrow, through an extraordinary and 
providential happening, and a book could 





EUROPEAN DAGGERS, 


kinds, and in his maturity he had ever the 
inspiration and sympathy of his wile, 
herself a skilful critic, devoting much 
attention to the beautiful velvets and 
brocades of earlier centuries. In point 
of fact, M. Reubell began to collect court 
swords and daggers at the time he stud- 
ied in Cambridge University (1869-74), 
when he developed his keen interest in 
fencing, which until recently took him al- 
most daily to the salle d’armes.2 Since the 
, His knowledge of a sword or dagger as an 
organism’”’ is uncanny: you place it in his hand 
as a dry-as-dust specimen from a vitrine, and 
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XIV-XVI CENTURY 
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be written on his quests of rare daggers or 
princely swords. And he had the fac- 
ulty, unusual indeed among collectors, of 
enlisting as skilful helpers even rival collec- 
tors—such was his way. By the same 
token he would often take delight in giving 


at once it finds its way, apparently without 
movement, into positions which make it a living 
thing—as it would have behaved in the hand of 
Marozzo or Jacques de Lalain. In a moment 
the grip, “‘feel,”” balance of a blade become clear 
to you; bring him an arm which has_ been 
trugué and note how quickly he will tell you, by 
observing changes in balance, whether a blade 
has been substituted or cut down 
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to his friends some of his most cherished 
treasures. 

Ihe second question 1s difficult lol 
many there are who do not find it desirable 
to donate their collections of a lifetime to 
a foreign city, even when it happens to 
have been the birthplace of members of 
their family. In the case of the present 
benefaction, I, for one, believe that the 
sentiment which prompted it was derived 
not only through M. Reubell’s maternal 
lines, but through the interest which his 
father, paternal grandfather, and even 
paternal great-grandfather had shown to- 
ward America and its people. Beginning 
with the time of the French Revolution, 
the last named, Jean Francois Reubell 
(1747-1807),> member of the Directory, 
ardent democrat, founder of a Republi 
which was keenly interested in our own, 
was sympathetic with our ideals and accom- 
plishments. His son, Jean Jacques Reubell, 
Revolutionary General at the age of twenty- 
one, visited America as a member of the 
staff of Capitaine de Vaisseau JérOme Bona- 
parte on the occasion of his visit in 1803, 
which culminated in his marriage to Miss 
Patterson: in fact, General Reubell at that 
time set an excellent example to the prince, 
for he himself married in Baltimore a few 
months earlier the charming Mademoiselle 
Pascault. Indeed, there is no doubt in the 
world that General Reubell, who was a 
man of high spirit, became the more loyal 
and devoted to his American kinspeople- 
in-law and their country as a consequence 
of his stormy interview with the Emperor 
on his return to France, when Napoleon 
rated him soundly as the aider of Jéréme’s 
mésalliance. And asa result of Napoleon’s 
enmity, he later took refuge in America, 
and returned to France only under Louis 
XVIII, to whom he offered his sword. 
From all this it is not to be wondered at 
that his son in turn should be cordial to our 
country and our people: he it was who in 
1839 married in New York Miss Julia C. 
Coster, of a _ well-known family. Or, 
finally, that their son, our benefactor, 
should have been led, if only from the 
sympathies of his father, to have made 

3See memoir of his career by Raymond Guyot 
(Paris, Berget Levrault, 1911 
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many friends in the American “colony” in 
Paris, among whom he was to meet his 
future wife. These considerations are sure- 
ly significant if one seeks the causes which 
paved the way for the present gift to an 
American museum. 

BASHFORD DEAN. 


JAPANESE STATUE OF DAI 
NICHI NIORAIT ON A LOTUS 
PHRONE 


To the Western student Mahayana 
Buddhism, that is, Northern Buddhism or 
the Big Vehicle, is a terrible puzzle; with 
its endless number of gods, as the good 
Christian calls them (unless he uses the 
word idols), in reality its enormous quan- 
tity of what we should call gods, saints, 
spirits, angels, and demons with all their 
attributes and often terrible faces, it is a 
confusing system most difficult to unravel. 
It is called Mahayana or the Big Vehicle 
in comparison with the original Southern 
3uddhism, Hinayana or the Little Vehicle 
in which salvation is painful and difficult 
after an endless series of rebirths or a 
tremendous effort of will and abnegation. 
The Big Vehicle offers more possibilities 
of salvation through faith and good works 
with pleasant, if temporary, heavens. 

The theory, in short, is that man can 
escape the cycle of painful rebirths by 
attaining through abnegation, meditation, 
etc., a higher moral plane which allows him 
when he dies to enter Nirvanah, an absorp- 
tion in the divine. These superior mortals 
are called Lohans, Rakhan, or Arhats and 
are generally represented in priestly garb. 
When these, however, choose to give up 
this privilege, without benefit to themselves, 
for the salvation of mankind, and are ready 
to forego Nirvanah to help their fellow- 
sufferers, they become Bodhisattvas, celes- 
tial beings who work for the benefit of man- 
kind; they are represented in the attire of 
Indian princes with the attributes symbolic 
of their great charity, wisdom, etc., often 
with as many arms as are required to carry 
their different symbols. 

Some of these Bodhisattvas are set aside 
to be reborn as one of the endless chain of 
earthly Buddhas, one of which is born every 
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five thousand years as a Savior. The last 
of these was Sakya-muni, the Buddha born 
about 600 B.c., while the coming one is 
known as Maitreya. 

So far it is comparatively plain sailing, 
but when the esoteric doctrines begin it gets 
more complicated. Each earthly Bodhi- 
sattva and each earthly Buddha is supposed 
to have his spiritual or heavenly counter- 
part. 

The Buddha is represented in the spirit- 
ual world by Amitabha, called Amida in 
Japanese. He presides over the Western 
Paradise and is called a Dhyani Buddha. 
Five Dhyani Buddhas are recognized by 
the Chinese Yoga doctrine; of these Vario- 
cana is the supreme chief; he is the Adi 
Buddha, in Japanese Dai Nichi Niorai 
(the Lord Great Sun), in plain language 
God Almighty. Other sects have different 
doctrines and other numbers or hierarchies 
of divinities, but this will explain in a very 
sketchy way who Dai Nichi Niorai is. 
This divinity is represented by a wooden 
figure dating from the Fujiwara period 
(889-1185), which the Museum has lately 
acquired and now shows in the Room of 
Recent _Accessions. 

The Adi Buddha or Supreme Buddha is 
seated on a lotus throne and has an elab- 
orately carved almond-shaped halo. Dai 
Nichi is represented as usual in priestly 
attire with a crown of which little remains. 
This crown was either carved wood or metal 
and partly hid the tall headdress or ush- 
nisha, one of the several signs of Buddha- 
hood. 

The figure was originally lacquered and 
gilt of which only traces remain except on 
the face, where a good deal of the beautiful 
Fujiwara gold color can still be seen. The 
hands are in the mystic mudra (pose) of the 
six elements, the five fingers of the right 
hand, earth, water, fire, air, and ether, enclos- 
ing the forefinger of the left hand, wisdom. 
The halo is elaborately carved, decorated 
with nine mystic jewels and with a rich 
floral ornament. The cone-shaped seat of 
the throne is the lotus flower, formerly sur- 
rounded by a number of carved wooden 
lotus petals. 

S. C. Boscu Reitz. 


A JAPANESE SCREEN BY OGATA 
KORIN 


Chinese civilization brought, together 
with the other arts, painting to Japan; 
this was in the seventh century. At that 
early period Japanese painting was prac- 
tically like the Chinese of the T’ang time 
but, however conservative old Japan may 
have been, from then on it has developed 
on its own lines; the difference may not 
be great and easily perceived but it is very 
marked. Later, when the Chinese Zen 
Buddhistic landscape art in the early 
fourteenth century inspired Japanese ar- 
tists, a new wave of influence came over 
and refreshed the similarity or the family 
likeness; but the Tosa school of painting 
kept to the old tradition and developed a 
national art which has only very distant 
connections with its Chinese origin. 

This Tosa school began in the Fujiwara 
period (889-1185) and produced illumi- 
nated scrolls, portraits, and religious pic- 
tures in which charming and bold color 
schemes, daring compositions, and the use 
of gold and silver were new features only 
rarely and sparingly found in Chinese art. 
In the next era, the Kamakura _ period, 
religious painting developed on the same 
lines. The Tosa scrolls became more 
realistic but what for want of a better name 
we may call the decorative style did not 
disappear. It was kept alive in the folding 
screens, the sumptuous wall decorations of 
state apartments, the fans, and the illus- 
trated novels. 

The great revival came in the time of 
Koyetsu, about 1600; he belonged to a 
family of sword-makers, worked in lacquer, 
was a famous calligrapher, and especially 
a man of eminent taste. Though not a 
painter himself in the general sense of the 
word, he had the greatest influence on the 
artists of his period, who for that reason 
are termed as belonging to the Koyetsu 
school. First amongst these is his pupil 
Sotatsu (1623-1685) and there must have 
been others whose names have not reached 
us. As an example we can cite the beauti- 
ful sixfold flower screen now in this Mu- 
seum, which at one time was attributed to 
Koyetsu himself. This proved unlikely be- 
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cause Koyetsu, as said before, was not a 
technically accomplished painter. Then 
it was attributed wrongly to Kenzan and 
later to the early period of Korin. Both 
these suppositions proved to be mistakes: 
in style it is very unlike Kenzan’s work 


and not much like Korin’s, while the chief 


argument is that the screen is evidently 
earlier in date than either of these artists. 
For the moment all we can say is that it 
was made by an unknown artist of about 
1600 or a little earlier. We find in certain 
Japanese temple apartments wall screens 
closely resembling our screen in style and 
perhaps by the same man, which also 
await identification from the Japanese au- 
thorities. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the 
Koyetsu school flourished, with its great- 
est masters, Korin, his brother Kenzan, 
chiefly known as a potter, and Roshu, a 
very interesting painter of whom only very 
few works are known. Then in the early 
nineteenth century Hoitsu, a great follower, 
almost a copyist of Korin, revived the 
style. 

Ogata Korin was the greatest of these 
and the most famous.- He painted folding 
screens, decorations for the temple apart- 
ments of retired emperors, and wonderful 
fans, and made lacquers which have never 
been rivaled in either their quality or the 
beauty of their designs. His style, which 
has been continually copied, is one of won- 
derful richness joined with sober simplicity 
and daring, very unusual composition. His 
masterly technique gave splendid quality 
to his gold and his colors and produced dec- 
orative effects which no other Japanese ar- 
tist has been able to equal. No wonder, 
therefore, that his works, the very essence 
of Japanese taste and decoration, are ap- 
preciated in his native country as no others 
and are in consequence nearly all national 
property or in famous collections. The 
Museum is particularly fortunate in having 
secured in Kyoto a twofold screen, an au- 
thentic work by this great master. It gives 
on a gold ground of very beautiful tone and 
texture a design of breaking waves dashed 
on the gilded paper in partly transparent 
colors with touches of opaque white in the 
foam of the breaking waves and blue in the 


smooth water between them. 

The screen has been in well-known 
Japanese collections and was reproduced 
in the Kokka of the year 1900, no. 127; 
in Masterpieces Selected from the Korin 
School, vol. II; it figures also in the Korin 
Hyakuru (One Hundred Sketches of 
Korin) published by Hoitsu in 1815. It 
is now shown in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. 


S. C. Boscn Reitz. 


A BRONZE-GILT STATUE OF 
THE WEI PERIOD 


Buddhism came to China in the early 
centuries of our era without at first finding 
many followers. The story is told that one 
of the Han emperors saw in a dream a 
golden Buddha who ordered him to send to 
India for the sacred messages of the new 
faith. Dreams are explained in many 
ways; this particular one is translated by 
matter-of-fact oracle readers thus: that 
the ruler, impressed by a gilded Buddhistic 
statue, became curious and wanted to 
know more of this new faith. It is prob- 
able that in the very early times after the 
introduction of Buddhism, images were 
brought to China; they certainly were later 
on when the new faith took root, when in 
the fifth century pilgrim priests like Fa 
Hsien and later Hstian Tsang traveled to 
India to study Buddhism at its source. 
They visited the holy places, studied in 
the Buddhistic monasteries, and came back 
with facts and learning. More than that, 
they brought back the religious ardor of 
new converts which set the smouldering 
religious fire into a glorious blaze. No 
doubt they brought not only the texts but 
also the images which were worshiped, 
the records of their surroundings, and ever) 
detail of the Buddhistic cult, including 
even the style of the ornaments and decora- 
tions used. Those who visit the Buddhistic 
remains in Ceylon at Anrhadapura and the 
museum in Colombo cannot fail to be struck 
by the great resemblance of the sculpture, 
especially the Buddha heads and the famous 
lion throne of the rulers of Ceylon, to the 
Northern Wei figures and lions in China. 
This similarity seems even to give the clue 
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to the apparently baroque designs on stone 
and those so frequently found on small 
bronzes of the period of the Six Dynasties, 
in which relation to the older Chinese art 
seems difficult to trace but which closely 
resemble the Ceylonese designs. 

There can be no doubt of the influence of 
Indian art on the earliest Chinese Buddh- 
istic figures; whether this influence came 
through Gandhara from Greece need not 
be discussed here; it is enough to say that 
the earliest Chinese examples show great 
similarity to the Indian ones, that several 
of the pieces now kept in Japan are sup- 
posed traditionally to have been brought 
from India, that not only is the Buddha 
always represented in Indian priest’s garb 
but that the Bodhisattvas are dressed in 
princely Indian attire. 

One of the particularities of these early 
figures of Buddha is that their robes are 
of the kind popularly known as wet drap- 
ery: clinging garments with a quantity of 
small folds which form, in superior speci- 
mens, handsome and ingenious designs, re- 
miniscent of the Greek archaic style,and, in 
lesser ones, a regular striped pattern of in- 
cised lines. Of these ‘early figures a few 
stone stelaeand numeroussmall gilt-bronzes 
dated from about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury exist. Besides these there are the early 
sculptures in the Yun kang temple grottoes 
and a few pieces in Japanese temples. 

Large bronze figures like the one re- 
produced here, which was recently found 
in China and acquired by the Museum, 
were unknown until now. It is a figure of 
exquisite workmanship, in quality much 
superior to the gilt-bronzes referred to 
earlier. The statue is four feet seven 
inches high, bronze, with a wonderful 
gilding of beautiful color which is practi- 
cally intact. The long inscription on the 
lotus pedestal says that a number of donors 
on the 24th day of the 1st month of the 
ioth year of Tai-ho (486 a.p., North- 
ern Wei Dynasty) made this statue of 
Maitreya and gives their reasons, but these 
are now illegible. Maitreya is the coming 
Buddha who was much venerated in the 
early Buddhistic days. It would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish a figure of Maitreya as 
Bodhisattva from Sakya-muni the Buddha 


5 
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if it were not that the Buddha is always 
represented in priest’s robes with the right 
shoulder bare, while both shoulders of our 
figure are entirely covered with a man- 
tle and a hood-like scarf round the neck, 
Fortunately the inscription gives us cer- 
tainty on the subject. The beautiful stand- 
ing figure is in a Christ-like attitude with 
both hands outstretched, in what seems 
to be an as yet unconventional Abhaya 
mundra, the attitude of blessing and char- 
ity. The hands are webbed, one of the 
signs of Buddhahood, not only with a 
ligament stretching from finger to finger 
but with a web covering the entire back of 
the hand, the neck is still one plain column 
without realistic folds, and the nose is quite 
flat and plain underneath without indica- 
tion of nostrils. On the other hand, the 
body showing through the clinging garment 
is feelingly modeled in quite a realistic 
manner, the mouth has the mysterious 
charming smile characteristic of Wei sculp- 
ture, and the hair is carefully designed 
in beautiful curves, splendidly cast. The 
figure joins great charm to unusual dignity 
which is not a little enhanced by the beauti- 
ful color of the old gold. In the back of 
the statue, which was modeled for a front 
view only, is a large square opening, for- 
merly covered up and pasted over with 
cloth, in which prayer rolls, amulets, etc., 
were kept. Four heavy brackets supported 
a large bronze halo which unfortunately is 
gone. The condition is particularly good, 
except for a break in the lotus pedestal and 
three broken fingers; two of these have 
had new fingers riveted on at a later but still 
early date—a circumstance which shows 
that though the statue may have been 
buried for a short period it certainly was 
kept in honor for a long time. Perhaps it 
was found in a little-known, deserted tem- 
ple, covered with paint or lacquer, and 
there was cleverly recognized by a knowing 
dealer. The traces of burial are not obvi- 
ous, and the only information vouchsafed 
is that it comes from the neighborhood of 
Tatung-fu in Shansi Province, a fact which 
considering the style and the period 1s 
likely enough. This very important ac- 
quisition is now shown in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. S.C. Boscu Reitz. 
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ACCESSIONS 


THE PHOTOGRAPH DEPARTMENT of the 
Library is now displaying photographs of 
English costume from early times through 
the Victorian period. 


StoryY-Hours FOR CHILDREN OF MEM- 
BERS. Members are reminded that the 
hour for the Saturday morning story- 
hours has been changed from 10:30 to 10:15. 


CHANGES OF ApbprEss. In order to 
facilitate the prompt delivery of mail to 
those members who are returning to the 
city after the summer holidays, it is re- 
quested that the Secretary be notified of 
recent changes in address. 


Cast GALLERIES. It is hoped to open 
this autumn, perhaps by November 1, at 
least some of the new Galleries of Classical 
Casts, namely, those containing the sculp- 
tures of the sixth and fifth centuries and the 
Adams Collection of Herculaneum bronzes. 


PAINTINGS GALLERIES RENOVATED. 
The removal of the Altman Collection to 
its new quarters in Wing K has set free 
the five galleries which it had occupied 
since its original installation. These gal- 
leries now become part of the regular cir- 
cuit of rooms for the display of European 
and American paintings and as such they 
are being put in order and prepared for 
rehanging. As observant visitors bound 
for the second floor of the Morgan and 
American Wings will have noticed, the 
large Altman gallery in which the Rem- 
brandts used to hang has now been divided 
intwo. The right-hand gallery of these and 
the gallery next beyond it will be devoted 
to the early Flemish pictures, the third or 
corner room being used for the Dreicer 
Collection, which has been until now 
housed temporarily in one of the first- 
floor rooms off the main hall. The three 
left-hand rooms formed from the old Alt- 
man galleries will be used for paintings of 
the early Italian schools. These lead to 
the left into the range of old familiar gal- 
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leries, now for so many years painted green. 
This range is now being redecorated, one 
partition is removed, and several dis- 
tracting doorways blocked up. The old 
Gold Room leading to the room of the Pin- 
turicchio ceiling is divided into two square 
galleries in one of which will be exhibited 
miniatures and in the other a selection of 
old drawings. In all there will be fifteen 
galleries renovated and rehung ready for 
opening early in November. 


H. B. W. 


EARLY GERMAN ENGRAVINGS. The Mu- 
seum has recently acquired two important 
and unusual early German engravings which 
are shown this month in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. That of the Hermit Saints An- 
thony and Paul (P. 23) by the Master B. G., 
which was one of the principal items in the 
well-known collection of the late Dr. Gaa of 
Mannheim, was most generously presented 
by Mrs. George Blumenthal. That a print 
as charming as this should be so little 
known to fame is, if one may believe what 
one reads, due to the fact that only two 
other impressions, at Berlin and at Dresden 
are in existence. It was missed by Bartsch 
and the only impression referred to by 
Passavant is that in the Sammlung Fried- 
rich August at Dresden. The Museum 
already has two other prints by this very 
rare master, the delightful Mother and 
Children with a Shield (P. 33), and the 
handsome Arms of Rohrbach and Holz- 
hausen (P. 40). “B. G.,” as he is now 
called, was for many years known as 
“Barthel Schoen” and said to be a younger 
brother of Martin Schongauer—a _ con- 
fusion that seems to go back to the time of 
Sandrart in the second half of the sixteenth 
century—and in most collections his work 
is still classified as being by the “ Master 
B. S.” Little enough is known of him, 
except that he copied some prints by other 
men, as for instance the Mother and Chil- 
dren above mentioned, which is after the 
Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet, and 
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what can be inferred from the facts that 
the only marriage between members of the 
Frankfurt families of Holzhausen and 
Rohrbach took place in 1466, and that 
Bernard von Rohrbach, who then married 
Eilge von Holzhausen, died in 1482. Were 
one so inclined one could spin a great many 
“‘it-is-probables”’ from these things: that 
he was a pupil of the artist he copied, that 
he was probably a Frankfurter, that he 
worked from about 1460 to 1490, that. 

But it would all be guesswork, no matter 
how “objective” it might appear. And, 
anyway, all that is important is that he did 
some most delightful engravings, and that 
the Museum possesses the print that dates 
him; another print that shows most clearly 
the influence on which his style was based; 
and now, thanks to Mrs. Blumenthal’s 
generosity, a third print which must always 
be regarded as one of his masterpieces. 


The other early German print which has 
just entered our collection is a beautiful 
impression of Schongauer’s famous engray- 
ing of the Censer (B. 107), which is possibly 
the most important fifteenth-century orna- 
ment print known and needs no comment or 
explanation, beyond the statement that this 
particular impression is on little bull’s head 
paper (i. e., the earliest variety on which it 
was printed), that it is exceptionally rich, 
that it has not been silhouetted, as have 
most of the surviving impressions, and 
that it measures 273 x 208 mm.! 

W. M. L., Jr. 


1For those who maintain that “‘conoshing” 
is an objective science verging on the exact, it 
is interesting to remember that well-known and 
competent exponents of methodological style- 
criticism have placed this print in Schongauer’s 
late period, in his youth, and even in his fifth 
“layer,” if one may so translate Stufe. 























HERMIT SAINTS ANTHONY AND PAULI 
BY THE MASTER B. G. 
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OF ACCESSIONS AND 


SEPTEMBER, 1920 
OBJECT 


*Mantelpiece, black marble, American, 
abt. 1825... 


*Pair of puffed sleeves, steel, German, abt 
[ONG hse d eae 
*Bodice of Spanish velvet, English, XVI 
cent... fre Ph 


“Basket made of small pearl shells, East 
PUMGIAN (AUT ROOO cc ck csv ctaa ces 


“Grand piano, rosewood, made by Chicker- 
ing, American (Boston), late XIX cent 
(for Lecture Hall use) ...... = 


jl wofold screen, signed Hokio Korin 
Daid (?), Japanese, XVII cent. 

*Portrait of Senator Elihu Root, by John 
C. Johansen, American, 1925. 


tBronze-gilt figure, Maitreya, Chinese, 
Wei dyn. (486 a.p.); carved_wood figure, 
lacquered, Vairocana as Adi Buddha, 
Japanese, early Fujiwara period (abt. 
SOUND MR TEDED a i512 Mi olen 6 WN soak wine ke ss 

Bronze medals (5), by Leopold Wiener, 
Belgian, 1823-1891.... aan 


*Fragment of brocade (?), French or Eng- 
lish 


*Panel, 1765; panel, early XIX cent., 
English; piece of toile de Jouy, French, 
XVIII cent.; strips (2) of chintz, French 
(Alsatian), early XIX cent..... 





Sword with scabbard, maker, J. Hurd, 
American, 1735.... 


*Bronze gong in the shape of a porcupine, 
Chinese, attrib. to the Chou dyn. (1122- 
a lp one 


Pairs (2) of brass andirons, American, late 


XVIlI-early XIX cent....... 


*Buddhistic paintings (10), Thibetan, 
eT iis. a Dibateib se oe: acere 
Madonna and Child, by Roger van der 
Weyden, 1399-1464; Madonna and 
Child, by Adrian Isenbrant, abt. 1485 

1557; Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
by Isenbrant and Patinir, early XVI 
cent.; Christ among the Doctors, artist 
unknown, Flemish School, XV _ cent.; 
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SOURCE 
Gift of Albert A. Volk Co. 
Purchase. 
Gift of Bashford Dean. 


Gift of Holton D. Robinson 


Gift of Miss Frances Morris 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Miss Florence N. , 
Levy. \\ 
Gift of Miss Patricia Plow 
man 
Purchase 
Lent by Joseph D. Little 
Lent by Robert Woods Bliss. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Horton Benkard. 
: ' F 
Lent by George L. Hamilton. H 
E 


TtRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8). 
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Madonna and Child, by Giovanni 
Bellini, 1428-1516; Madonna and Child 
with Angels, by Benedetto Bonfigli, 
1428-1496; Madonna and Child with 
Saints and Angels, by Matteo di Gio- 
vanni (?), 1435-1495; Madonna and 
Child with John the Baptist, by Pier 
Francesco Fiorentino, XV cent.; Ma- 
donna and Child with Angels, Portrait 
of a Man, and Portrait of a Lady, by 
Bastiano Mainardi, 1450 Ma- 
donna and Child with Two Saints, by 
Francesco Francia, 1450-1517; Madonna 
and Child, by Pinturicchio, 1454-1513; 
Virgin Adoring the Christ Child, School 
of Fra Filippo Lippi, XV cent.; Madonna 
and Child with a Bishop Adoring, by 
Filippino Lippi 1457-1504; Saint 
with Angels, by Lorenzo di Credi, 1459 
1537; Portrait of a Lady, by Bernardino 
da Conti, abt. 1490-1522; Madonna and 
Child with Pomegranate, artist un- 
known, Florentine School, XV_ cent.; 
Madonna and Child with Cherubim, art- 
ist unknown, Umbrian School, XV cent 


1513; 


Bolton and Sarah 
both by Walter 
1800. 


*Portraits (2): Robert 
McClean Bolton, 
Robertson, Irish, abt 
TEXTILES *Strip of point d’Alengon needlepoint lace, 
French, XVIII cent 
WoopwoRK AND FuRNI- 
rURE ’ Tall clock, sofa, fire-screen, sewing tables 
American Wing (2), checker-board, side-chairs (3), card 
tables (5), gaming table, and footstools 
(2), all by Duncan Phyfe; armchair, 
Hepplewhite style; Pembroke table, 
Sheraton style,—American, late XVIII 
early XIX cent 


Armchair, Sheraton influence, by Duncan 
Phyfe, American, early XIX cent 


(American Wing 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


SOURCE 


Lent by The Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia 


Lent by Miss Arabella Jay 
Bolton 

Lent by Miss Mary Hum- 
phreys Johnston 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs 
Harry Horton Benkard 


Lent by Miss Ruth Ralston 


DONORS OF PRINTS, ETC. 


DEPT. OF PRINTS 


Frederick Lorenz Beck 
Herbert F. Beck 
Ernest Knaufft 


LENDING COLLE¢ 


LIONS 


Miss Anita Reinhard 











CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


FREE 


OCTOBER 


October 
28 What Prints Are (Informal Talk for Members) 


William M. Ivins, Jr. 


November 


4 
6 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays at 1:45 P.M., 


and 2:45 P.M.; for Members’ Children, Saturdays, beginning November 6, at 10:15 A.M. 


What Prints Are (Informal Talk for Members 


William M. Ivins, Jr. 

The Romance of Collecting Armor 
Bashford Dean. 

Architecture of Egypt 
William A. Boring. . . 


What Prints Are (Informal Talk for Members) 


William M. Ivins, Jr. ... 
Artistic Ideals of the Assyrians 
Charles C. Torrey. 
Greek Architecture 
William Emerson 


LEAL TURES 


23-NOVEMBER 14, 


1920 


Study-Hours for Practical Workers, by Grace Cornell, Sundays at 3:00 P.M. 


Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays, beginning November 6, at 2:00 P.M 


November 7, at 3:00 P.M. 


LECTURES 


OCTOBER 


FOR WHICH 


IS—NOVEMBER 17, 


FEES ARE 


CHARGED 


1920 


HOUR 


4:00 


4:00 
4:00 
4:00 
4:00 
4:00 


4:00 


Sundays at 1:45 


; Sundays, beginning 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by New 
York University. 


; October 
‘ 18 The Florentine Renaissance (M) 
4 Edith R. Abbot 
' 18 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
j Ethelwyn Bradish 
i 19 Oriental Rugs (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
19 Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
19 Principles of Form and Color (N) 
Grace Cornell. ; 
20 Art of the Middle Ages (N) 
John Shapley. 5 
20 Artistic Expression | (M) 
Huger Elliott. 
21 Mediaeval Art and ‘Architecture in 
Egypt (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. . ea 
21 General Outline of the History of 
Art (N) 
John Shapley. 
22 Study-Hour for Sale: spe people (M) 
Grace Cornell. 
4 
i 
i 
i 
if 





Octe yber 


HOUR 
22 

2:00 
22 

4:00 
22 

11:00 
22 

8:00 
23 

8:00 
23 

11:00 
23 

3:00 
25 

11:00 
25 

3:00 
26 

9:00 

246 


Medern French Painting and Sculp- 
ture (N) 
Walter Pach.... 
Study-Hour for Teachers (M) 
Grace Cornell. ce 
Materials of Decoration (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl ; 
Modern Decorative Art (N) 
Paul 7. Frankl... 
Study-Hour for Home- Make rs (M) 
Helen Gaston Fish . : 
Study-Hour for Young Girls. ( M) 
Kate Mann Franklin...... 
Outline of the History of Painting 
(M) 
Edith R. Abbot. ‘is 
The Florentine Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot. 
Museum Course for ‘High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish...... 
Oriental Rugs (N) 
wa | ae 


HOUR 


11:00 
4:00 
8:00 
8:00 

10:30 


10:30 


11:00 


3:00 


4:00 


11:00 


29 


29 


29 


20 
29 
30 
30 


30 


Nc 
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October 


26 
26 


27 


Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
Principles of Form and Color (N) 
Grace Cornell. salen 
Art of the Middle Ages (N). 
John Shapley. piuseters 


27. Artistic Expression (M) 
Huger Elliott. 
28 Mediaeval Art and Architecture in 
Egypt (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
28 General Outline of the History of 
Art (N) 
John Shapley. . re 

29 Study-Hour for Salespeople (M) 
Frances Morris . 

29 Modern French Painting and Sculp- 

ture (N) 
Walter Pach ......... 

29 Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin, Grace Cor- 
nell, Helen Gaston Fish........ 

29 Materials of Decoration (N) 

T. Atkins Tout. 

29 Modern Decorative Art (N) 
ie err 

30 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 
Helen Gaston Fish . 

30 Study-Hour for Young Girls ( M) 
Grace Cornell. 

30 Outline of the History of Painting 

(M) 
Oe ae: 

November 

1 The Florentine Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot. 
1 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish...... 
2 Oriental Rugs (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. peri 
2 Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
2 Principles of Form and Color (N) 
Grace Cornell. ~ ae tte 
3 Art of the Middle Ages (N) 
John Shapley. . Bh Shona) dc 
3 Artistic Expression (M) 
Huger Elliott. 
4 Mediaeval Art and Architecture in 
Egypt (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
4 General Outline of ‘the History of 
Art (N) 
John Shapley. . is 
5 Study-Hour for Salespeople (M) 
Frances Morris. ... 
5 Modern French Painting and Sculp- 
ture (N) 
gy er 
5 Study-Hour for Teachers - 


Grace Cornell. 
Materials of Decoration V(N)_ 
William S. Coffin. 


HOUR 
8:00 
8:00 

11:00 


3:00 


11:00 


3:00 


9:00 


11:00 


4:00 


8:00 
8:00 
10:30 


10:30 


11:00 


3:00 


4:00 
11:00 
8:00 
8:00 
11:00 


3:00 


11:00 


3:00 


9:00 


11:00 
4:00 


8:00 


OF THE METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


November 


10 


10 


247 


Modern Decorative Art (N) 
Paul T. Frankl 
Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 
Grace Cornell. 2 
Study-Hour for Y oung Girls ( M) 
Kate Mann Franklin Pa 
Outline of the History of Painting 
(M) 
Edith R. Abbot. 
ie Florentine Renaissance ( (M) 
Edith R. Abbot. 
Museum Course for ‘High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyit Bragish’. s.. 50002050 
Oriental Rugs (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
Principles of Form and Color (N) 
Grace Cornell. sea ty 
Art of the Middle Ages (N) 
John Shapley..... a 
Artistic Expression ( M) 
Huger Elliott. 
Mediaeval Art and Architecture i in 
Egypt (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 
General Outline of ‘the History of 
Art (N) 
John Shapley. . 
Study-Hour for Salespeople ( 
Frances Morris. ... 
Modern French Painting and Sculp- 
ture (N) 
Walter Pach 
Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin, Grace Cor- 
nell, Helen Gaston Fish....... 
Materials of Decoration (N) 
Nancy McClelland ......... 
Modern Decorative Art (N) 
Paul T. Frankl 
Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 
Helen Gaston Fish . ; 
Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin . - 
Outline of the History of Painting 
(M) 
Edith R. Abbot. 
The Florentine Renaissance (M). 
Edith R. Abbot. ; 
Museum Course for ‘High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish........ 
Oriental Rugs (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl....... 
Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. oer re 
Principles of Form and Color (N) 
Grace Cornell. yt Oe 
Art of the Middle Ages (N) 
John Shapley. . Tre 
Artistic Expression ( (M) 
Huger Elliott .. 


(M) 


HOUR 
8:00 
10:30 


10:30 


11:00 


3:00 


4:00 
11:00 
8:00 
8:00 
11:00 


3:00 


11:00 


9:00 


11:00 


4:00 
8:00 
8:00 
10:30 


10:30 


11:00 


3:00 


11:00 
8:00 
8:00 

11:00 


3:00 
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which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception or pri- 
vate view given by the Trustees at the Museum 
for members. 


ARTHUR Curtiss JAMES 
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ALL MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM WITHOUT CHARGE, 


The Buttetin and the Annual Report. 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members: 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary. 


ADMISSION 


[he Museum, including its branch, The Clois.- 
ters, isopen daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Satur- 
day until 6 p.m.; Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
hclders of complimentary tickets. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary. An appointment 
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his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
ditional fee of 25 cents for each person in a 
group exceeding four in number. 
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For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
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leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
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sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 
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CaTALoGuES published by the Museum, 
PHotocrapus of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, Ercuincs, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 


CAFETERIA 
\ cafeteria located in the basement in the 
northwest corner of the main building is open 
on week-days from 12 m. to 4.45 p. m. 


FOR SALE AT THE FIFTH AVENUE ENTRANCE TO THE MUSEUM 
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